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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  IIPOIT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TIENOS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEAICH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  TrendM  and  ittmet  •  . 

Will  the  bookmobiles  stop  rsumlng?  As  the 

86th  Congress  entered  its  final  ^ys,  extension  of  the 
Library  Services  Act  ran  into  unexpected  resistance 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee.  The  Act,  originally 
passed  in  1956,  was  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  last 
month.  During  its  five-year  existence  the  Act  had 
nrovided  new  and  improved  library  service  for  mil- 
Bons  of  Americans,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  Part 
of  the  $7.5  million  annual  appropriation  was  used  to 
underwrite  the  cost  of  the  familiar  bookmobiles.  Both 
House  and  Senate  committees  passed  bills  extending 
the  Act  for  another  five  years.  The  Act  has  been  very 
popular  in  Congress  and  the  opposition  by  budget- 
minded  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  surprised 
many  senators  and  representatives. 

Tbe  ten  percent  federnl  tax  on  local  telephone 
service  was  extended  one  year  as  Congress  prepared 
to  wind  up  business.  On  June  20,  the  Senate  rejected 
55  to  29  the  recommendation  of  its  Finance  Committee 
to  repeal  the  tax,  which  many  state  government 
leaders  were  eyeing  as  a  possible  new  local  revenue 
lource  for  puolic  schools.  Earlier  last  month,  the 
House  also  voted  to  retain  the  tax  for  another  year. 

Tbe  controversial  stndent  loyalty  oatb  of 

Ae  National  Defense  Education  Act  was  removed  by 
the  Senate  on  June  15.  A  House  version  repealing  the 
“nonsubversive  affidavit”  was  awaiting  committee 
action.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  disclaimer  affidavit 
has  been  a  matter  of  acute  controversy  in  the  academic 
world.  Many  leading  universities  and  colleges  have 
withdrawn  from  participation  in  the  federal  loan  pro¬ 
gram  rather  than  go  along  with  the  provision  that 
itudents  receiving  college  loans  from  the  government 
must  sign  a  nonsubversive  affidavit.  In  its  place  the 
Senate  voted  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  anyone 
who  receives  or  applies  for  any  loan  or  other  payment 
under  the  Act  while  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party. 

Ah  east-west  caltnral  eeater  for  Far  Eastern 
^Itudents  and  scholars  will  be  established  under  terms 


of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960,  signed  recently  by 
President  Eisenhower.  The  State  Department  has  rec¬ 
ommended  awarding  100  scholarships  a  year  for  three 
years  to  students  studying  at  the  Q;nter.  The  scholar¬ 
ships  would  go  to  75  Asian-Pacific  students  and  25 
Americans. 

Catbolic  stadeats  eaa  ase  seboal  bases 

supported  by  public  funds,  the  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court  ruled  last  month.  The  majority  opinion  said  that 
a  state  law  permitting  communities  to  use  public  tax 
money  to  transport  pupils  to  Catholic  parochial  schools 
“does  not  breach  the  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state.”  The  Citizens  for  the  Connecticut 
Constitution  said  th^  would  appeal  the  decision  to 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Pareats  caa't  keep  their  cbililreH  out  of 

school  for  relinous  reasons.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
last  month  refused  to  ;-eview  a  State  of  Washington 
decision  that  the  Constitution  s  guarantees  of  religious 
freedom  do  not  permit  members  of  the  Seventh  Elect 
Church  in  Spiritual  Israel  to  keep  their  children  out 
of  school  b^ause  this  would  violate  the  sect’s  doc¬ 
trines.  The  church  holds  that  no  one  may  eat  meat  or 
spices,  watch  others  eat  the  same,  listen  to  music, 
dance  or  cut  their  hair.  Three  justices  dissented. 

Maebiaes  to  teacb  the  entire  high  school  mathe¬ 
matics  curriculum,  two  years  each  of  fom  foreign 
languages  and  a  large  part  of  the  college  mathematics 
program  will  be  available  a  year  from  September  from 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films.  The  machines  will 
vary  from  simple  gadgets  that  project  a  line  at  a  time 
to  vastly  more  complex  electronic  push-button  devices. 
The  firm  hopes  to  ne  able  to  offer  an  entire  academic 
year  of  selected  courses  to  schools  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  $10  a  pupil. 

Is  prom  nigbt  a  problem  la  yoar  towa? 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  is 
asking  45,000  PTAs  throughout  the  U.  S.  whetfier 
“prom  night  is  a  problem”  in  their  community  and 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  make  it  “safe  and 
sensible.” 


Education  Summary  •  July  12,  1960 


•  AdministratUm 


The  here-today-goae-tomorrow  ehildrea 

of  America’s  migratory  workers  represent  a  major 
headache  to  school  aoministrators  in  eveiy  part  of 
the  United  States.  Their  school  records  frequently 
are  a  tangle.  Their  clothing  is  tattered,  their  health 
poor  and  their  manners  “strange.”  Many  speak  only 
Spanish,  or  at  best,  broken  English.  Their  parents 
need  the  money  the  children  can  earn  in  the  fields, 
and  communities  deplore  the  exmnse  of  hiring  teach¬ 
ers  for  Idds  who  will  be  around  only  imtil  the  crop 
gives  out.  Truant  officers  tend  to  look  the  other  way. 

Most  of  these  150,000  children  are  doomed  to  be¬ 
coming  what  their  parents  are;  uneducated  migratory 
workers.  “When  a  migrant  goes  to  school,  you’ve 
ruined  a  good  bean  picker.” 

There  is  much  that  sympathetic  administrators  can 
do,  especially  when  backed  by  church  groups  and 
civic  leaders.  Volunteer  teachers,  special  workshops, 
temporary  classrooms  built  at  campsites  and  other 
methods  can  be  used  to  provide  schooling.  Local 
schools  can  appeal  to  state  departments  of  education 
for  extra  funds.  Farm  owners  often  can  be  counted 
on  to  contribute  money. 

Curricula  planned  for  migratory  children  must  be 
concerned  with  three  basic  areas: 

1.  It  should  fit  them  for  citizenship  as  responsible 
members  of  their  community. 

2.  It  should  help  them  to  partake  in  the  culture  of 
their  nation  and  their  time,  sharing  as  fully  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  their  heritage. 

3.  It  should  give  mem  what  they  need  to  make  the 
fullest  growth  of  which  they  as  individuals  are  capable. 

Above  all,  says  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the 
problem  requires  diat  schools  “recognize  more  fully 
that  they  have  many  education-related  social  respon¬ 
sibilities.” 

—  From  “Children  of  Migratory  Workers”  by  Esther  P, 
Edwards,  in  the  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Winter 
Issue. 


•  SehoolM  and  the  Public 


How  does  yonr  state  rank  in  edncation? 

The  Research  Division  of  the  National  Education 
Association  has  published  a  new  report  ranking  the 
states  on  educational  and  related  subjects.  Based  on 
the  latest  available  figures,  here  are  some  of  the 
highlights: 

—  California  pays  the  highest  average  salary  for  class¬ 
room  teachers,  $6,525,  and  Mississippi  the  lowest, 
$3,175.  The  national  average  is  $5,025. 


—  Hawaii,  at  94J,  has  the  highest  daily  attendance. 

Mississippi  is  lowest  with  83.  ll.  The  national  mediai^ 
is  88.7%.  \ 

—  Colorado  and  California,  both  with  8.1%,  have  the 
highest  number  of  residents  over  25  years  of  age  with 
foiu:  or  more  years  of  college.  Arkansas  has  the  least 
with  3.1%.  The  median  is  6%. 

—  Teachers  have  the  smallest  work  loads  in  South 
Dakota,  which  has  a  ratio  of  18. 1  pupils  per  instructor. 
The  heaviest  work  loads  are  found  in  Mississippi 
where  the  ratio  is  33.7  to  I.  The  national  average  is 
25.8  to  I. 

—  New  York  has  the  most  children  to  put  through 
school,  3,614,000.  Alaska  has  the  least,  a  mere  54,000. 

—  Children  in  Illinois  go  to  school  longer  than  chil¬ 
dren  elsewhere  in  the  U.  S.  —  186.9  days.  Arizona  has 
the  shortest  school  year  with  165.2  days.  The  national 
average  is  178. 

Rankings  of  the  States,  1960.  Research  Division, 
NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
43pp.  Paper.  75^. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Public  and  Its  Problems  by  John  Dewey.  Alan  Swallow, 
Publisher,  2679  South  York,  Denver  10,  Colo.  223pp.  Paper. 
$1.45. 


•  Curriculum 


A  carricnlnm  center  is  a  must  for  every  school 
district.  Dr.  Leslie  W.  Kindred  of  Temple  University 
urges  all  school  systems,  large  or  small,  to  establisn 
curriculum  centers  where  teachers  and  faculty  com¬ 
mittees  can  use  resource  materials  and  work  on  proj¬ 
ects  without  distractions.  Materials  should  include 
curriculum  manuals  and  bulletins  from  other  systems, 
research  studies,  textbooks  and  pamphlets  on  cur¬ 
riculum  planning  and  a  wide  range  of  resomce  units. 
“A  curriculum  center  has  a  wholesome  psychological 
effect  on  the  staff  because  it  represents  the  concern  of 
the  board  of  education  and  the  administration  for 
better  instruction.” 

—  From  “Some  Pathways  to  Instructional  Improve¬ 
ment”  by  Dr.  Leslie  W.  Kindred,  in  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York’s  Letter  to  Supervisors,  Series 
13,  No.  4. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Improving  the  Quality  of  Public  School  Programs;  Approaches 
to  Curriculum  Development  by  Harold  J.  McNally,  A.  Harry 
Passow  if  Associates.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  27.  331pp.  $4.95.  (A  case  study  tour 
of  seven  school  systems  where  exceptional  educational  program 
have  been  deveumed.  Authors  provide  analysis  of  curriculum 
problems,  principles  and  procedures  for  “tour.”  Formulatioe 
and  evaluative  criteria.) 
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Education  Summary  •  July  12,  1900 


•  Guidance 

^  The  boy  who’s  skillful  with  his  hands  should 
ponder  a  career  in  construction.  The  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  reports  that  an  impending  building 
boom  during  the  1960’s  points  to  lots  of  job  opportu¬ 
nities  and  good  pay  for  construction  craftsmen. 
Though  bad  weather  will  often  keep  a  construction 
worker  ofiF  the  job,  he  can  count  on  overtime  work  on 
weekends  and  holidays  and  plenty  of  fringe  benefits. 

Average  weekly  earnings  for  construction  men  in 
1958  (the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available)  was 
$110.47,  nearly  $30  higher  than  the  weekly  average  for 
manufacturing  jobs.  Apprenticeship  trainmg  —  three  to 
five  years  —  is  considered  the  best  entry  into  the  field. 
Generally,  apprentices  in  the  building  trades  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25  and  must 
have  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent.  Course 
work  in  math  and  the  sciences  is  desirable. 


•  VoeationaUiHduMtridl 


The  1960’s  will  be  a  period  of  decision  for 

the  school  shop.  “It  will  have  to  be  decided,”  says  Dr. 
Delmar  W.  Olson,  “whether  industrial  arts  is  really 
essential  to  American  education.  Up  until  now  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  has  not  proved  itself  indispensable  .  .  . 
even  though  we  have  claimed  it  to  be.’^ 

Dr.  Olson  believes  shop  comses  should  be  more  than 
i  a  “dumping  ground.”  Shop  teachers  and  other  educa- 
I  tors  must  resize  their  potential  as  a  learning  experi¬ 
ence  for  all  students  or  industrial  arts  will  dwindle 
into  little  more  than  a  caretaker  for  slow  learners. 

“Of  all  school  subjects,”  says  Dr.  Olson,  “none, 
probably,  has  greater  inherent  potential  for  truly 
liberating  the  human  mind  through  a  search  for  truth 
than  has  industrial  arts.  Here  is  the  great  world-wide 
laboratory  for  discovering,  creating,  experimenting,  in¬ 
venting,  designing,  and  for  putting  to  work  those  na¬ 
tive  human  talents  for  having  ideas  and  then  develop¬ 
ing  them.” 

—  From  “A  Call  to  Industrial  Arts”  by  Delmar  W. 
Olson,  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts,  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  the  June  School  Shop. 


•  Soviet  Education 


Rn.<Mia  has  removed  a  drawback  from  its 
student-swapping  program  with  the  United  States. 
Until  this  spring,  the  Soviet  Union  banned  American 
students  from  examining  Red  archives  —  a  point  of 
irritation  for  U.  S.  scholars.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  student-exchange  program  began  in  1958, 
the  archives  have  been  unsealed  for  Americans. 

U.  S.  academic  spokesmen  now  are  hoping  that 
Russia  will  soon  let  American  exchange  students  visit 
courts,  hospitals  and,  most  importantly,  the  U.S.S.R. 
Academy  of  Sciences. 


During  the  coming  year,  about  35  Russian  students 
will  study  on  American  campuses  and  nearly  30  Ameri¬ 
can  students  will  be  in  Russian  schools.  U.  S.  spokes¬ 
men  have  noted  that  the  Summit  Conference  collapse 
has  apparently  had  no  effect  on  cultmal  cooperation 
between  the  two  nations. 


•  Higher  Education 


Scholarships  for  a  summer  in  Europe  are 

now  being  offered  to  students  at  Kalamazoo  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Equipped  with  a  $1.6  million  trust 
fund,  Kalamazoo  is  giving  grants  of  $500  each  to  50 
students  this  summer,  hopes  that  eventually  half  of 
each  graduating  class  will  have  spent  one  siunmer 
overseas.  The  grants  will  pay  more  than  half  the  costs 
of  travel,  room  and  board,  tuition  at  imiversities  in 
France,  Germany  or  Spain,  plus  a  two-week,  end-of- 
summer  jaunt  around  the  Continent.  The  college  hopes 
the  scholarships  will  further  international  understand¬ 
ing. 

What  are  the  ehauces  of  studeuts  in  small 
colleges  for  winning  fellowships  in  national  competi¬ 
tion?  Very  good,  according  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
National  F^owship  Foundation.  One  fourth  of  the 
1,297  prospective  college  teachers  who  won  Woodrow 
Wilson  grants  this  year  are  graduates  of  colleges  with 
enrollments  of  1,200  or  less.  National  Director  Hans 
Rosenhaupt  credits  stricter  entrance  requirements,  a 
greater  emphasis  on  liberal  arts  than  on  professional 
or  pre-protessional  training,  and  conscious  selection 
of  students  likely  to  go  on  for  graduate  schooling. 


•  Schools  and  the  Law 


Supplyiug  church  schools  with  free  texts 

does  not  constitute  an  infringement  on  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  ruled  an  Oregon  circuit  court. 
The  coiut  upheld  a  state  law  requiring  local  school 
boards  to  finnish  parochial  schools  with  free,  non¬ 
religious  textbooks.  The  three  Oregon  City  taxpayers 
who  challenged  the  law  plan  to  appeal  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 

In  another  Oregon  case  concerning  rehgion  and 
public  schools,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  state  law 
providing  for  off-premises  religious  instruction  during 
school  hours  if  parents  request  it.  The  ruling  added 
that  school  ofiBcials  are  permitted  discretion  in  de¬ 
termining  the  time  when  students  may  be  excused. 

Corporal  puuishmeut  is  the  law  in  California. 
The  State  Legislature  has  made  it  mandatory  that 
school  districts  adopt  regulations  authorizing  teachers, 
principals  and  other  certificated  personnel  to  “adminis¬ 
ter  reasonable  corporal  punishment  or  other  punish¬ 
ment  to  pupils  when  such  action  is  deemed  an  ap¬ 
propriate  corrective  measure.”  Prior  to  enactment  of 
the  statute,  school  districts  could  approve  or  ban 
corporal  punishment  as  they  pleased. 
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Education  Summary  •  July  12,  1060 


•  Panarmmui _ 

THIRTY-NINE  EXPLOSIVE  WORDS 

Fmte  of  Federal  Aid  to  Edmemtion 
May  Hinge  on  Powell  Amendment 

“The  school  facilities  constructed  with  the  assistance 
of  payments  received  under  this  act  shall  be  available 
to  students  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  na¬ 
tional  origin,  or  religion,  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.” 

Will  these  39  words  —  the  Powell  Amendment  to 
the  School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of  1960  — 
doom  the  measure  to  eventual  defeat? 

Advocates  of  federal  aid  to  education  have  had 
more  success  this  year  than  ever  before  in  Congress. 
Last  February  4,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  providing 
$1.8  billion  over  two  years  for  school  construction  and 
teachers’  salaries. 

On  May  28,  after  two  days  of  stormy  debate,  the 
House,  for  the  first  time  in  nistory,  passed  a  general 
school  aid  bill.  The  House  and  Senate  drafts  contain 
important  differences  that  must  be  and  probably  will 
be  resolved  in  a  conference  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  before  final  passage.  The  House  bill,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  provides  for  an  ouuay  of  $1.3  billion  in  grants 
to  states  for  school  construction  over  four  years,  but 
makes  no  provision  for  teachers’  salaries. 

The  House  bill  also  contains  the  Powell  Amendment. 
Washington  reports  indicate  that  if  the  Powell  Amend¬ 
ment  is  kept  by  the  conference  conunittee,  the  entire 
federal  aicf  to  education  bill  is  doomed. 

A  vote  for  the  Supreme  Court 

In  introducing  his  amendment.  Rep.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.  (D-N.Y.),  acknowledged  this  possibility. 

“There  are  those  who  say  this  amendment  will  kill 
tlie  bill,’’  he  stated.  “Who  is  going  to  vote  gainst  the 
bill  if  the  Powell  Amendment  is  in  there?  Tnose  who 
are  opposed  to  federal  aid  to  education  will.  If  they 
are  in  the  majority  they  are  going  to  defeat  the  bill 
anyway.  Many  southerners  have  told  me  that  they  do 
not  want  this  bill  in  any  form  ...  A  vote  against  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  the  Supreme  Court.” 

Rep.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  (D-N.J.),  author  of  the 
House  bill,  disagreed.  He  said,  “I  am  opposed  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  law  of  the  land  is  that  it  is  unconstitutional 
under  the  14th  Amendment  to  maintain  segregated 
schools.” 

The  strategy  of  opponents  of  the  bill  was  to  help 
vote  the  Powell  Amendment  into  the  bill.  But  the  op¬ 
ponents  may  have  miscalculated.  While  the  Powell 
Amendment  passed  218-181,  it  did  not  kill  the  entire 
federal  aid  bill.  The  final  vote  was:  yeas  206,  nays 
189,  “answered  present”  2,  not  voting  35. 

As  the  86th  Congress  approached  its  final  days,  the 
next  moves  on  federal  aid  to  education  were  up  to  the 
conference  committee  (possible  deadlock  over  the 
Powell  Amendment),  final  vote  in  both  Houses  (pos¬ 
sible  death  of  bill  in  the  Senate  if  it  includes  Powell 
Amendment),  Presidential  simiature  (possible  veto  if 
the  bill  contains  provisions  for  teachers’  salaries). 
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New  CUuMToam 
MoterUa 

Raciai.  Integration  in  Hawau  ...  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Hawaii’s  People  by  Andrew  W.  Lind.  For 
social  studies,  others,  this  is  a  timely  presenta¬ 
tion  of  how  many  peoples  have  mingled  harmo¬ 
niously  in  the  Island  state.  From:  University  of  Ha¬ 
waii  Press,  Honolulu  14,  Hawaii.  116pp.  $2.75. 

Free  Loan  Film  to  Schools  ...  is  the  prize¬ 
winning  "American  Harvest"  in  full  technicolor. 
A  composite  of  American  life  showing  real-life 
people  transforming  natural  resources  into  nation¬ 
al  wealth,  film  ranges  over  U.  S.  from  cities  to 
rural  areas  depicting  interdependence  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  Winner  of  both  Freedoms  Foundation  and 
Scholastic  Teacher  awards,  29-minute,  16mm.  film 
may  be  borrowed  from:  Jam  Handy  Organization, 
2821  East  Grand  Blvd.,  E)etroit  ll,  Mich.  Write 
for  booking. 

The  Effect  of  War  .  .  .  upon  children  is  well 
told  in  A  Feather  in  His  Cap  by  Maria  Mudra. 
For  the  9-12  age  group,  story  teOs  how  Jan  Krai 
finds  refuge  in  postwar  Czechoslovakia,  on  his 
grandfather’s  farm,  how  he  learns  that  good  out¬ 
weighs  bad,  etc.  Insight  into  values  for  children. 
From:  E.  P.  Dutton,  300  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10. 
160pp.  $2.95. 

Summer  Fun  in  Camps  .  .  .  and  recreational  cen¬ 
ters  may  be  enhanced  with  Pantomimes,  Charades 
and  Skits  by  Vernon  Howard.  For  age  10  and  up, 
text  gives  simple  pantomimes,  directions  and  hints 
for  beginners.  Over  1,000  pantomimes  and  charades 
included.  From:  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  419 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  123pp.  Ulus.  $2.50. 

How  Cavemen  Liveo  ...  is  effectively  told  in 
Eo  of  the  Caves  by  Florence  W.  Rowland.  For 
the  8-12  age  group,  book  tells  the  story  of  Eo, 
cave  boy,  and  the  consequences  of  allowing  a  fire 
to  go  out  in  the  home  cave.  From:  Henry  Z. 
Walck,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  lOOpp.  Ulus.  $3.00. 

Free  Loan  Film  to  PTA’s  .  .  .  other  adult  groups, 
is  16mm.  color  and  sound  film,  “Education  Is 
Everybody’s  Business.”  Shows  changes  in  Amer¬ 
ican  social,  economic  life  since  1900.  Role  of  high¬ 
er  education  in  providing  essential  training,  re¬ 
search  and  socialized  services  is  emphasized. 
Also  projects  educational  problems  of  1960  s.  Show¬ 
ing  time:  17}i  minutes.  From:  Association  Films, 
347  Madison  Ave.,  N,  Y.  17. 

The  Saga  of  the  West  .  .  .  lives  again  in  Hoof- 
beats  of  Destiny:  The  Story  of  the  Pony  Express, 
edited  by  Robert  West  Howard.  An  original  Signet 
paperback,  the  text  is  an  act  of  collaboration  by 
some  of  best  writers  of  the  western  scene.  Theme  is 
the  critical  role  of  the  Pony  Express  in  holding 
the  West  for  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War.  Excel¬ 
lent.  From:  New  American  Library,  501  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  191pp.  Ulus.  Paper.  50<‘. 

What  Is  the  Earth  Really  Like?  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  major  questions  to  be  answered  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Lester  del  Rey’s  The  Mysterious  Earth. 
For  example:  Do  the  continents  shift?  What  is  the 
solid  at  the  earth’s  core?  What  strange  life  exists 
in  the  unexplored  areas  of  the  ocean?  A  fascinating 
and  serious  posing  of  questions  that  will  take  gen¬ 
erations  to  answer.  From:  Chilton  Co.,  Book  Di¬ 
vision,  56th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia  39, 
Pa.  214pp.  $2.95. 
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